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GUNNISON MASSACRE—1853—MILLARD COUNTY, 
UTAH—INDIAN MAREER’S VERSION OF THE 
TRAGEDY— i894 


By Josiah F. Gibbs’ 


Nearly seventy-five years have passed since the Gunnison mas- 
sacre, years, during the first decade, filled to the brim with frontier 
life for all; with stirring adventure for many, and continuous strug- 
gle on the part of the first generation of Utah Pioneers to make 
and maintain homes. 

The spirit of the West was that of almost unrestrained lawless- 
ness on the part of white men as compared with the generally peace- 
ful attitude of the redmen. 

At the date of the Gunnison tragedy, Salt Lake City was but 
six years old. Utah’s only newspaper, the ‘“Deseret News,” was small 
and published once a week. Communication with distant towns and 
remote hamlets was slow and infrequent. Pressed to the limit for 
space, the “News” was unable to yield more than a few lines, or 
at best a few paragraphs, to reports of tragedies and other intensely 
interesting frontier news which, if it had occurred fifty or sixty 
years later, would have been flashed to the world in column stories. 
And depending almost exclusively, as they were, on the early files 
of the “News” for the beginnings of Utah history, there is no surprise 
that later historians gave such scant notice to the Gunnison massacre— 
at the time, Utah’s outstanding tragedy. 

Of the Indian version of the slaughter not a detail was known— 
the redmen would not talk—until 1894, when the writer obtained the 
story and published it in the Millard County “Blade.” Quite recently, 
a friend, an earnest searcher for Indian lore, informed certain mem- 
bers of the Utah State Historical Society of the existence of the 
redmen’s story of their movements, the strategy of the surprise attack, 
and other preparations during the night before the morning of the 
terrible deed. Hence this narrative. 

Because of the almost entire absence of details of the story of 


4Mr. Gibbs is a retired mining geologist and engineer, now residing at 
Marysvale, Utah. He edited and published the Millard County Blade at 
Deseret in 1893 and 1894. 
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the Gunnison tragedy carried in Utah histories, this narrative will 
be based almost exclusively on information gathered years ago from 
the pioneers of Millard County, several of whom, eleven days after 
the massacre, aided in burying the dead. 


Millard County, Topographically And Structurally; An Inviting 
Field For Explorers And Scientists 


For the reason that Pahvant valley, in the eastern part of Millard 
County, comprises the area in which the shifting scenes of this 
narrative were enacted, it, alone, will receive attention. 


Roughly, Pahvant valley is circular in form, and, as roughly, 
embraces 2,000 square miles. Topographically and structurally, its 
most striking features are scores of volcanic buttes, craters, several 
of which-are yet appreciably warm; and tens of thousands. of acres 
of ancient and quite recent lava. (Near Black Rock, a station on the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake railroad, the mouth of a recently active 
crater contains a delightfully warm swimming pool.) Exclusive of 
its craters, buttes and lava beds, the lower and central part of the 
valley is occupied by alkali flats, chalk and gypsum beds. 

Twenty miles west of Fillmore a low, narrow eruptive range 
forms the eastern boundary of Millard County’s dead salt sea—one of 
the very few remnants of ancient Lake Bonneville. The Sevier body 
of the one-time great lake at its highest period, was 600 feet deep, 
as compared with 1,050 feet in depth of the Salt Lake valley body. 


A fascinating phenomenon, embracing the effects of light and 
shadow, that semi-annually occurs on a few evenings of early Octo- 
ber and April, on the centuries-old beach, east side of the Sevier lake, 
is entitled to special attention. The writer’s presence in that locality 
on that particular occasion, October, 1894, was accidental. 


From a point about mid-way, north-south, of the east salt-in- 
crusted shore line, an ancient beach, a mile or so wide, ascends to 
the west base of the Cricket range, an altitude of 400 or 500 feet 
above the surface of Sevier lake. Apparently, the beach is without 
the slightest undulation, and has a thin growth of scrub “shad-scale.” 
Other than that there is not a visible object on the wave-smoothed 
area. With a companion the writer was standing on the margin of 
the lake, looking east towards the base of the range at the instant 
the sun was dropping below the House mountains on the west side of 
the lake. It was the instant of the sun’s disappearance and the occur- 
rence of the after-glow, when seemingly from the desert beach a 
hundred or more shore-lines emerged—not unlike the flashing of a 
stereopticon picture on a screen. For five or six seconds the ghostly 
shore-lines (which in weird, thrilling antiquity mark the periodical 
rises and recessions of Lake Bonneville) endured, when as suddenly 
they disappeared. 


That the redmen recognized the significance of Millard county’s 
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myriad shore lines, which from the west base of the Pahvant range 
are strikingly in evidence as far as Spring valley, Nevada, a distance 
of a hundred and fifty miles, is proved by their name for the great 
valley—Pahvant—Pah, water, vant, gone or vanished. In fact, Indian 
names for localities usually suggest local conditions, features or 
peculiarities. 


From Sevier and Sanpete valleys the Sevier river enters the 
northeast corner of Pahvant valley; it flows thence southwesterly 
twenty-five miles to Gunnison bend, an important locality in our 
story. In Pahvant valley the river banks are low, but in places above 
the level of the low land to west and south; and at the time of which 
we are writing, and centuries theretofore, permitted the annual flood- 
ing of the lower areas, forming scores of large and small lakes, 
swamps and grassland bordered by dense growths of large willows, 
down to the salt lands on the northeastern shore of the Sevier lake, 
twenty miles below the town of Deseret. 


Although somewhat premature, the scene of the massacre will 
here be described. The locality is six miles westerly from Deseret. 
Abutting the north bank of the river is a depression formed hundreds 
of years ago by the slow movement of the river channel from north to 
south, leaving a depressed area six or seven feet below the river bank 
and the level of the desert on north side. The eroded area is, roughly, 
a half-mile east-west by a quarter of a mile wide. In the southwest 
corner an opening permitted flooding. A shallow lake occupied the 
lower, central part, margined by marshes, swamps, and on the higher 
ground by rank meadow grass. Excepting at the southeast corner, 
where a narrow opening led out to the river, fifty feet distant, the 
entire area was surrounded by willows. Such were the features of 
Gunnison’s last camp ground when, fifty-six years ago, the writer 
first visited the locality. 


Frontier Conditions In Millard County—1853 


Fillmore, the county seat of Millard, was then but two years 
old, and in this town practically every white resident of Pahvant valley 
resided. Anson Call was the bishop and leading citizen of the small 
community. 

The hardly-blazed Territorial road to southern California passed 
through Fillmore. Over that road a few emigrant trains had 
passed, and the Pahvant Indians, with headquarters on Corn creek, 
twelve miles southwest of Fillmore, gave the members of the occa- 
sional trains hearty greetings for the reason that it afforded oppor- 
tunities for barter. Indian Chief Kanosh and war-chief Moshoquop 
kept the members of their tribe from molesting the “Mericat” emi- 
grants. (“Mormons” and “Mericats” were distinguishing nouns 
in those early years for Mormons and non-Mormons, and applied 
more especially to United States soldiers.) 
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Moshoquop’s Father Murdered by Emigrant 


Early in October, 1853, a company of emigrants arrived at Fill- 
more. Bishop Call told them a few Indians were encamped on 
Meadow creek, eight miles to the southwest; that they were friendly, 
and requested that they be not molested. The emigrants had hardly 
made camp, when Moshoquop, his father, Mareer and a few other 
Indians, who were camped higher up on Meadow creek, arrived and 
lost no time in the effort to “swap” moccasins, buckskins, etc., for 
sugar, tobacco and other articles prized by the redmen. 

Recklessly ignoring the wise counsel of Bishop Call, the emi- 
grants were suspicious of the bows and arrows carried by the Indians, 
and attempted to disarm them. 

Naturally, the redmen resented the intrusion on their rights. 
Moshoquop’s father thrust the point of an arrow against the breast 
of his assailant, who promptly shot the Indian in his side—he died 
the following day. 

Two other Indians were wounded, one-in his shoulder, the other 
in his arm; of the emigrants, but one was slightly wounded, and by an 
arrow in the hand of Moshoquop’s father. 

Kanosh, aided by Bishop Call, who donated several beeves and 
other articles of food, finally pacified the braves—i. e., all but Mosh- 
oquop. A few days after the melee, the war-chief and a band of 
warriors disappeared within the maze of lava beds and sand dunes 
in the direction of the lower reaches of the Sevier river. 


Gunnison Expedition Enters Pahvant Valley 


Captain John W. Gunnison, engineer, scientist, scholar, author 
and explorer; R. W. Kern, artist and topographer, explorer and 
author, and Jacob Creutzfeldt, botanist, comprised the personnel of 
the scientific division of the expedition, with Gunnison in charge of 
the exploratory work (Pacific railroad explorations and surveys), 
while Captain R. M. Morris was in command of the small escort of 
U.S. soldiers. Wm. Potter, of Manti, Utah, was employed as guide. 

It was mid-October when the expedition entered Pahvant valley 
and encamped on Pioneer creek, six miles north of Fillmore. It was 
Captain Gunnison’s second visit to Millard County, and he lost no 
time in visiting Bishop Call, between whom and himself a warm 
friendship existed. 

Bishop Call informed the Captain of the recent trouble between 
the Indians and emigrants, and of the murder of Moshopuop’s father. 
Captain Gunnison was also informed of the disappearance of the 
war-chief and a band of warriors to the northwest. In reply to Bishop 
Call’s warning to be on his guard while in the valley, the captain 
explained that the Pahvants, especially Kanosh and Moshoquop, were 
his firm friends, and that danger from that quarter, if any, was 
extremely remote. . It seems not to have occurred to the captain that 
Moshoquop knew nothing of his presence in that part of Utah. 


yy 
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Expedition Begins Exploratory Work 


_ Within a few days after his interview with Bishop Call, Gun- 
nison and his companions broke camp. Owing to intervening alkali 
flats, deep sand and other obstacles, a direct route to the Sevier lake, 
the chief objective, nearly due west from their camp on Pioneer creek, 
the explorers were compelled to go north to the base of the Canyon 
range; thence, northwesterly to the Sevier river, where they made 
camp in the before-referred-to Gunnison Bend. 

It was at that point that Captain Gunnison outlined his program 
of exploration. With Professors Kern and Creutzfeldt, a cook, 
Potter, a corporal and small escort of soldiers, Captain Gunnison 
would follow the river down to Sevier lake. Meantime, Captain 
Morris and a few companions were to examine the pass, in the 
extreme northwestern corner of the valley, as to its feasibility for a 
trans-continental railroad across that part of the Great Salt Lake 
desert. (Even at that early date, the Administration at Washington 
was preparing for the development of the vast western region with 
its almost limitless resources.) A few men would remain in camp 
at Gunnison bend. , 


Indian Mareer’s Story of the Massacre 


During the early 90’s and many years theretofore, Deseret and 
vicinity was a favorite dwelling place for a dozen or so families of 
the rapidly vanishing Pahvants. Of the surviving participants in the 
massacre, whose picturesque wickiups and occupants were always 
welcome at Deseret, the writer recalls Moshoquop, Mareer and Sam. 
As now remembered, Moshoquop died at Deseret in 1893, forty 
years after the massacre. 

A year or so after the war-chief’s death—it would have been 
useless before that time—the writer approached Mareer with the 
object of securing the details of the redmen’s participation in the Gun- 
nison tragedy. ‘‘Me no savvy,” was Mareer’s evasive reply. The 
second attempt was more encouraging—“Mericats tobuck’”—mad, was 
his hopeful answer. It was explained that nearly all the “Mericats 
who were angry had since died, and that their papoosies wanted a 
“pochant pershiney”—newspaper talk—story of how the Indians 
killed the whitemen. All right—‘‘pike komush echock’’—come to- 
morrow morning. 

Meantime, a map was made of the river from Deseret down to 
Sevier lake, with especial care to accurately define the locality of 
the tragedy. Next morning the map was placed before Mareer, he 
was handed a pencil, and requested to indicate the place of encamp- 
ment, then to trace the movements of the Indians during the night 
before the massacre, and give their names. 

Seemingly anxious to palliate the crime, Mareer told the story 
of the murder of Moshoquop’s father, of which he was a witness, and 
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then named the participants. They were: Moshoquop, Pants, 
Mareer and his brother Jim, Carboorits, Nunkiboolits, Tomwants, and 
his son Koonants, Shipoke, “Doctor” Jacob, Wahbits, Moab, Sam 
and his brother Toady, Hunkootoop, Boquobits, and “Jimmy Knights” 
an unusually tricky Indian, well known to the early cattle raisers for 
the skill and boldness he exhibited in stealing their stock. There were 
also two Snake valley Indians, a Ute from Nephi, one whose name 
Mareer could not remember, and Mareer’s father. 

With the pencil Mareer indicated a group of lakelets about eight 
miles westerly from the hereinbefore described depression, and a mile 
ot two north of the river, as the camp of the warriors. He then 
began this narrative, which follows: 

During the early afternoon of October 25th, the whiteman’s 
date, Sam and Toady, armed with bows and arrows, were hunting 
ducks and-rabbits on the south side of the river, a couple of miles 
or so below Deseret. They were startled by the report of firearms 
from the north side of the river. Peering through the willows, the 
redmen saw a small number of horsemen, a few of whom wore 
United States military uniforms, which proved that they were “Meri- 
cats.” Trailing in the rear of the horsemen, was an improvised cart, 
on which was packed bedding, provisions and camp utensils. The 
soldiers were firing at the flocks of ducks then moving southward. 

Within the shelter of the willows, the Indians watched the move- 
ments of the whitemen until Captain Gunnison and comrades entered 
their last campground. After carefully observing the details of the 
camp, Sam and Toady hurried down the river and told Moshoquop 
of their discovery. 

The opportunity for avenging his father’s death had unexpectedly 
arrived, and Moshoquop lost no time in planning the details of the 
attack. 

It was about midnight when the braves left their camp for 
the encampment of the whitemen. Without hesitation Mareer traced 
the sinuous trail of the redmen out to the river, thence up the north 
bank to the inlet in the southwest corner of the depression, where 
Moshoquop halted and gave his final instructions. 

Ate war-chief, accompanied by Pants, Mareer, Carboorits, Nunk- 
iboolits and several others in crossing the inlet, covered with a thin 
sheet of ice, got their feet wet, which Mareer distinctly remembered 
as the only disagreeable incident, while sitting motionless during the 
remainder of that chill October night, they awaited the fatal signal. 
Stealthily working their way through the willows on the north bank 
of the river to the Gunnison camp, Moshoquop, Mareer and others 
secreted themselves in clumps of willows not more than a hundred feet 
west of where the explorers were soundly sleeping. Carboorits took 
his assigned position on the river bank a few yards west of the trail 
made by the whitemen from their campfire in going to and fro for 
water. The other warriors skirted the north side of the depression, 
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and turning south completed the deadly cordon. Carboorits had been 
selected to fire the signal gun at the instant the first rays of the sun 
should strike the camp. 

It was a few minutes before sunrise when the cook lighted the 
campfire, over which he placed the iron tripod and kettles. Professors 
Kern and Creutzfeldt were standing by the fire, while the corporal 
and his men were caring for the horses, a hundred yards or so north- 
west of the campfire, where, the previous evening, they had been 
picketed among clumps of willows. 

Captain Gunnison had walked out to the river, not more than 
fifty feet distant, and in a stooping position was bathing his hands 
and face. Startled by the click of Carboorits’ gun as he raised the 
hammer, the captain sprang to his feet, and the bullet passed harm- 
lessly by. Kern, Creutzfeldt and the cook fell dead beside the camp- 
fire, pierced with bullets from the guns of Moshoquop, Pants, Mareer 
and others. 

Captain Gunnison, having emptied his revolver at Carboorits, 
who, illustrated in pantomime by Mareer, ducked and dodged with 
such agility as to escape injury, turned towards the terrifying babel of 
warwhoops, shouts of victory, cries for help from those wounded 
during the first discharge of arrows, and yells from the confused 
survivors, some of whom were moving the horses to fresh pasturage, 
or were racing toward their mounts. The corporal and a private leaped 
on their horses, and by keeping within the clumps of willows reached 
the higher ground to north, and escaped. Another private ran to the 
river, plunged in, reached the opposite bank, secreted himself, and 
during the afternoon reached the camp at Gunnison bend. 

Reaching the scene of slaughter, Gunnison realized that all was 
lost, and that his only course, if possible, was that of escape from 
the heart-breaking scene. Pursued by a shower of deadly arrows, 
the captain, doubtless, with the hope of securing his saddle horse, 
ran towards the northwest and disappeared within the willows. 


Closing Diabolical Scene—Mareer’s Story Ends 


Some two or three hours after the firing of the signal gun, 
Mareer and a few companions began a search of the willows, a hun- 
dred yards or so to northwest, for additional plunder. The redmen 
were surprised at discovering a whiteman who had been wounded by 
arrows lying full length on the sward, now marked with crimson 
stains. Several arrows lying about proved that the wounded man 
had wrenched them from his body. 

At the appearance of the Indians the whiteman slowly and pain- 
fully raised himself to a sitting position. Mareer, alone, recognized 
Gunnison, but remained silent. Not even Moshoquop, until eleven 
days after the massacre, knew of the Captain’s presence with the ex- 
pedition. ; 

Extending his hands, palms up, in mute appeal for mercy, Cap- 
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tain Gunnison awaited the verdict. The redmen hesitated. There 
was something in that silent appeal that touched a stranger in the 
hearts of the also silent redmen. Suddenly, “Jimmy Knight, the 
renegade Indian, appeared, and without speaking, raised his gun and 
fired. The captain’s body swayed, then sank to the ground. 


October 30, (1853).—Kenosh, the chief of the band of murderers, ar- 
rived ". fun a been sent for by Mr. Call, accompanied by fifteen 
or twenty of his people. He brought with him one of the public horses lost by 
Captain Gunnison’s escort, ‘which,’ he said, ‘he had taken from the fellow who 
came to him with the intelligence of their successful operation, and hastened 
to return it, meeting Mr. Call’s messenger (who had been sent for him) on 
the way; that he deeply regretted the tragedy; that it was done without 
authority, by the young men—boys, as he called them—of the band, who had 
no chief with them, or it would not have happened.’ He subsequently informed 
the Governor’s agent that there were thirty of his people in the party, two 
of whom were its instigators, seeking revenge for the death of their father, 
who, they said, had been hilled by emigrants but a few days before.” —Lt. FE. G. 
Beckwith, in Pacific Railroad Reports, Vol. Il, pages 75-76. 

“May 13). 1854-——= 9% 

“This afternon, accompanied by two interpreters and several other gentle- 
men, we proceeded to the Parvain Indian’s camp, to see their celebrated 
chieftain, Kanoshe. * * * I also learned from him, through the inter- 
preters, the following facts, relation to Gunnison’s massacre. 

“There were about thirty Parvain Indians, encamped six miles, N. W. 
of Gunnison’s camp, on Cedar Spring. Potter, a Mormon guide, and one of 
the exploring party went out to shoot ducks; one of the Parvains was also 
shooting rabbits, and hearnig the explosion of fire-arms, he marked the 
direction, and followed the men to their camp. ‘This Indian was the son of a 
Parvain chief, who was killed by a party of emigrants, under command of Capt. 
Hildreth, about two weeks before. Marking the spot, he repaired to his own 
camp, and commenced to make inflammatory speeches to his tribe; he made 
a fictitious scalp out of horse hair, attached it to a pole, and elevating it, 
commenced the war dance; the rest of the Parvains continued*dancing until 
midnight. ; 

“They were incited to revenge, for the unprovoked murder of their old 
chief; who, together with some women and young men, went into Hildreth’s 
catnp merely to beg food. They were ordered out, and force was used to 
take away their bows and arrows; in the scuffle, one of the Americans got his 
hand cut with an arrow-head, when they were fired upon with rifles, and 
several persons killed; among them this old chief. 


“The Parvains, before day, started for Gunnison’s camp, surrounded the 
party who were breakfasting under cover of the willows which grew on the 
banks of the creek. Capt. Gunnison was the first man who had finished his 
breakfast; he arose, and while speaking to his men, the Indians, with a 
tremendous yell, fired upon them. Capt. Gunnison raised his hands and beck- 
oned them to stop. The men immediately fled, only one man fell by the first 
fire on the spot. The men’s first endeavors were to reach their horses; the 
Indians pursued them, and shot them from their horses. The American party 
never fired a gun; the last man fell three miles from camp.”—S. N. Carvalho 
Incidents of Travel and Adventure in the Far West, pages 196-198. ; 

(Autumn, 1854). —‘Orders had been given to Colonel Steptoe to arrest and 
bring to trial the perpetrators of the Gunnison massacre, and after much 
expense and the exercise of great tact and judgment, most of them were 
secured and indicted for murder. Eight of the offenders, including a chief 
named Kanosh, were put on trial at Nephi City ; and though the judge distinctly 
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Today, on the north side of the river, six miles westerly from 
Deseret, a beautiful monument stands in the midst of indescribable 
desolation. Gone are the one-time thrifty willows, lakes and mead- 
ows. (The water that years ago was so abundant is now being used 
on farms higher up on the river—it is now the whiteman’s water. ) 
Members of the Arthur L. Cahoon Post of the American Legion 
quarried the shaft from a nearby field of black flint-like lava and 
transported it to the sport marked for many years by a cedar post. 
Near the top of the shaft, those patriots in peace and war secured 
a large bronze arrow head, bearing in relief the imperishable names 
of the dead. Into a mound of boulders and cement they planted the 
base of the shaft, with the bronze plate appropriately turned toward 
the setting sun. And there, dignified by its isolation, and within the 
silence of the far-reaching desert, the tribute of sympathy will stand 
through the ages. 


On Memorial Day, 1927, from 3,000 to 5,000 old, middle-aged 
and young residents of Millard County were massed around the Gun- 
nison Monument. They were present for the purpose of participating 
in the dedicatory ceremonies. [eelingly, a very few of the aged pio- 
neers rehearsed the story of the massacre. The monument, theretofore 
enveloped in the folds of the stars and stripes, was unveiled ; members 
of the Arthur L. Cahoon Post fired a farewell salute. While the larger 
part of those present slowly disappeared within clouds of desert dust, 
a few lingered as if loathe to leave the tragic ground. 


FATHER ESCALANTE AND THE UTAH INDIANS 
(Continuing: “Some Useful Early Utah Indian References.”) 
By J. Cecil Alter 


Here are the earliest first-hand references to the Utah In- 
dians, taken verbatim from Escalante’s journal as printed in The 
Catholic Church in Utah, edited by Dr. W. R. Harris. The stu- 
dent should also see Report of Explorations Across the Great 
Basin of thg Territory of Utah, by Capt. J. H. Simpson, appendix 
R, by Philip Harry; and H. H. Bancroft’s History of Nevada, 
Colorado and Wyoming. These authorities assist in identifying 
Escalante’s route. : 

“Diary and Travels of Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez 
and Fray Silvestre Velez De Escalante, to discover a route from 


charged the jury that they must find the prisoners guilty or not guilty of 
murder, a verdict of manslaughter was returned against three of the accused, 
the rest being acquitted. The sentence was three years’ imprisonment in the 
Utah penitentiary, this being the severest punishment prescribed by statute.”’— 
History of Utah, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, page 493. 
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the Presidio of Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Monterey in Southern 
California. : ie Sr 
HAS (page 125) “On the Zot day: of July, in the year 1776 

we departed from the town of Santa Fe, capital of New Mexico. 

(p. 129) “5th day of August. * We came to the Rio De 
Navajo. : 

(p. 130) “Fray Silvestre proceeded to record the point where 
the two rivers—the Navajo and the San Juan—join, and found it 
to be about three leagues in an air line to the east of the Nieves 
(snows), and to be well adapted~to settlements on the banks of 
each river. The San Juan river carries more water than the 
Navajo, and it is said that farther north are large and fertile 
tracts, where the river flows over open country. Thus joined the 
two form a river as large as the northern one in the month of 
July; and it is called the Rio Grande de Navajo, because it sep- 
arates the province of this name from the Yuta nation. 

(p.. 134) “15th day of August. Leaving the. *)Riversde 
los Dolores, * A stream was found, but with water enough for 
the men only, and none for the animals. It was filled up with 
wood and stone, and, as it seemed, purposely. The water is con- 
stant, but not palatable. The Yutas probably closed up the 
stream for some contingency which they foresaw might happen; 
for, according to some of our company who had lived among 
them, they were accustomed to protect themselves in this way. 

(p. 136) “17th day of August. * We came to the Rio de 
los Dolores for the third time. * Arriving at the river we found 
recent tracks of the Yutas, from which we concluded there was 
a settlement of them near by. * * 

“As soon as we had halted near a wide part of the river, that 
we named San Bernardo, Father Fray Francisco Atanasio, ac- 
companied by Andres Muniz as interpreter, and Don Juan Pedro 
Cisneros, went up the river some three leagues, and there they 
recognized them as being Yutas; but they could not find the 
tribe, after having gone to where the small Rio de las Paraliticas 
(River of the Paralytics) divides the Yutas into two tribes, the 
Tabehuachis and the Muhuachis, the one living north and the 
other south of the river. The river was so named because one of 
our party who saw it first found in a wigwam on the bank of the 
river three Yuta women suffering from paralysis. 

(p. 138) “20th day of August. * (p.139) It would seem, 
judging from the trails, and the ruins of wigwams, that this was 
a camping ground of the Yutas. * * * 

_(p. 140) “23d day of August. We left the camp of San 
Felipe on the San Pedro river, (the San Miguel) climbed a hill, 
and, along the foot of a mountain known as Tabechuahis, so 
called by the Yutas who dwell in those parts, we covered a 
distance of four leagues, which, on account of the many turns we 
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made, could not be more than two leagues to the east of San Felipe. 
We had left the San Pedro, which has its rise in the Grulla 
(Crane) in that spur of the mountain which cueyecallilas Plata, 
and which runs toward the north, turns to the northwest, and 
then to the west, until it unites with the Dolores, near the small 
range of mountains known as the Salt (La Sal, Utah) because 
near it are a number of saline pools from which the Yutas, who 
dwell in these parts, supply their needs. It is a river of moderate 
size. We stopped for our midday rest near a perennial supply of 
water that descends from the mountain. In the level country, 
in the northern part, there is a valley affording good pasturage, 
and near it a piece of ground shaped like an eyebrow, upon which 
we found the ruins of an ancient.town whose houses seem to have 
been built of stone; with this material the Tabehuachis Yutas 
have constructed a frail and crude intrenchment. * * 


(p. 141) “During the afternoon it began to rain, and con- 
tinued for upwards of an hour and a half. We continued our 
journey, going up the mountain of the Tabehuachis by way of 
a lofty and precipitous road; and when we had gone a league 
to the northeast and another to the east, a Tabehachi Yuta over- 
took us. (Tabehuachis: See p. 42, this series.) He was the first 
one we had met since the day we left Abiquiu, where we had seen 
two others. In order to be able to converse leisurely with him, 
we pitched our camp near a spring of water, where we rested 
during the heat of the day, and which we called the Fountain of 
the Guide. We gave him something to eat and to smoke, and 
afterwards, by means of an interpreter, we questioned him con- 
cerning the country which lay before us, and about the rivers and 
their courses. We also asked him concerning the whereabouts 
of the Tabehuachis, Muhachis and the Sabuaganas.’ 

“At first he pretended to be ignorant of everything, even con- 
cerning the country in which he lived. After he lost the fear 
and suspicions he had entertained towards us, he told us that all 
the Sabuaganas were in their own country, and that we would 
meet them very soon; that the Tabehuachis were scattered about 
among these mountains and vicinity. He said that the rivers 
from the San Pedro to the San Rafael, inclusive, flow into the 
Dolores, and then unite with the Navajo. We proposed that he 
guide us to the village of a Sabeguana chief, who, our interpreter 
said, was well disposed towards the Spaniards, and acquainted 
with a good deal of this territory. He agreed to do so if we could 
wait for him until the afternoon of the next day, to which we 


1Sabaguana, Sabuagana. The variant spelling appears to have been by 


Escalante himself. P : 
: “Sabuaganas equals Akanakwint. Akanaquint (Green River). A Ute 


Division formerly living on Green River, Utah, belonging probably to the 
Yampa.—F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians. 
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agreed, partly that he might guide us, and partly to remove any 
suspicions that we might be meditating something against him, 
that would awaken resentment in him and in others. 

(p. 141) “24th day of August. Before twelve o’clock our 
Yuta arrived at our camp, where we were awaiting him, bringing 
with him his family, two women and five children, two of them at 
the breast, and three from eight to ten years old; all of them 
very decent in appearance and quite talkative. They thought we 
had come to engage in trade, and for that reason brought with 
them antelope skins and other things. Among these were small 
apple-raisins, black in color, of which we have spoken before, and 
which resemble small grapes, and are very agreeable to the taste. 
We explained to them that we had not come on the business they 
thought we had, nor did we bring any goods to trade. In order 
that they might not think we were explorers of the land, and with 
a view of keeping them well disposed toward us when they were 
absent from us, as well as that they might not seek to em- 
barrass us in our progress, and judging that from the Cosninas 
they might have learned something of the trip made by the R. P. 
Fray Francisco Garces to the Yutas Payuchis, and thence to 
other tribes, we told them that one of the Fathers, our brother, 
had gone to Cosnina and Moqui, and from this latter place had 
returned to Cosnina. On hearing this, their suspicions were al- 
layed at once, and they appreciated our anxiety to put ourselves 
on good terms with them, and told us they had known nothing of 
the Father to whom we referred. We gave them all something 
to eat, and the guide’s wife presented us with a piece of dried 
venison, and two plates of the raisins to which I have referred. 

“We returned the compliment by giving them some flour. 
In the afternoon we gave the Yuta the price he asked for guid- 
ing us, two belduques (knives), and sixteen strings of white 
glass beads, which he handed to his wife, who departed at once 
along with the rest of the family to their village, while he re- 


mained with us, and from this on he was known by the name of 
Atanasiom soe 


(p. 143) “26th day of August. We left Lain Spring and 
traveled in a northeasterly direction one league. At this point 
the trail that we had followed divides into two, one leading to- 
wards the east-northeast, and the other towards the north-east. 
We followed the latter, and after we had traveled two leagues 
and a half to the northeast we finished the descent of the moun- 
tain, and entered the pleasant valley of the river of San Fran- 
cisco, called by the Yutas the Ancapagari, (Uncompahgre) which 
the interpreter tells us means Colorado Lake, from the fact that 
_ hear its source there is a spring of reddish water, hot and dis- 

agreeable to the taste. * * 


(p. 145) “27th day of August. We left the San Francisco 
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mountain and journeyed down the river ina northwesterly direc- 
tion; and having traveled a short distance we met a Yuta by the 
name of Surdo, with his family. We spent some time with him, 
but, after a lengthy conversation, came to the conclusion that 
there was no information to be gained from him; and we had 
simply suffered from the heat of the sun, which was very intense, 
while we were talking with him. * * 

(p. 146) “Farther down the river, and about four leagues 
north of this plain of San Augustine, the river forms a junction 
with a larger one, called by the people of our party the River 
of San Javier (Saint Xavier), and by the Yutas the River Tom- 
ichi. (Gunnison.) There came to these two rivers in the year 
1761 Don Juan Maria de Rivera, crossing this same range of the 
Tabehuachis, on whose summit is the spot he called Purgatory, 
according to the description he gives in his journal. The place 
where we camped before crossing the river, and where we said 
he cut the figure of the cross on a young poplar tree, with the 
initials of his name, and the year of his expedition, are still found 
at the junction of these rivers on the southern bank, as we were 
informed by our interpreter, Andres Muniz, who came with the 
said Don Juan Maria the year referred to, as far as the Tabe- 
huachi mountain, saying that although he had remained behind 
three days’ journey before reaching the river, he came last year 
(1775) along its bank with Pedro Mora and Gregoria Sandoval, 
who had accompanied Don Juan Maria in the expedition I have 
referred to. They said that they had come as far as the river 
at that time, and from that point they had begun their return 
journey ; only two persons sent by Don Juan Maria had crossed 
the river, to look for Yutas on the shore that was opposite the 
camp, and from which point they returned; and so it was this 
river that they judged at that time to be the great river Tizon. 
UGolorado: jist i * 

(p. 147) “29th day of August. About ten o’clock in the 
morning five Yutas-Sabuaguanas were seen on the opposite bank 
making a great hue and cry. We thought they were those that 
our men had gone to look for; but when they came to where we 
were we saw they were not. We gave them something to eat 
and to smoke, but after a long conversation about the difficulties 
they had had during the summer with the Comanches-Yam- 
paricas, we could not get from them anything useful to our inter- 
ests, because their design was to make us afraid, exaggerating the 
danger to which we were exposing ourselves, as the Comanches 
would kill us if we continued on this course. We destroyed the 
force of the pretexts with which they tried to stop our progress, 
by saying to them that our God, who is above all, would defend 
us in case of an encounter with our enemies. 

“30th day of August. In the morning, Andres, the inter- 
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preter, and the guide, Atanasio, with five Sabuaganas and one 
Laguna, arrived. After we had given them food and tobacco 
we told them of our desire to go to the villages of the Lagunas 
(the Yutas had told us that the Lagunas lived in villages like 
those of New Mexico), saying to them that as they were our friends 
they should furnish us a good guide, who could conduct us to 
those people; and that we would pay them what they wished. 
They replied that to go where we wished there was no other road. 
than the one which passed through the Comanches’ country ; 
that these would impede our passage, and even take our lives; 
and also that none of them knew the country between here and 
the Lagunas. They repeated this many times, insisting that we 
should turn back from here; we tried to convince them, first by 
reasoning and then by presents, so as not to offend them. We 
then presented the Laguna with a woolen cloak, a knife and some 
white glass beads, saying that we gave these to him so that he 
would accompany us and guide us to his country. He agreed to 
do so and we gave them to him. Seeing this, the Sabaguanas 
suggested no further difficulties, and some of them even con- 
fessed to knowing the road. 

“After all this they urged us to go to their village, saying 
that the Laguna did not know the way; we knew very well that 
it was only an invitation to detain us and to enjoy longer our 
gifts. Many others came today, and we gave them something to 
eat and to smoke; so as not to give them occasion to be offended 
nor to lose so good a guide as we had found, we concluded to go 
to their village. * The Sabaguanas and the Laguna kept with 
our company. 

“Slst day of August. * One ofthe Yuta Sabaguanas thag 
came with us from Santa Monica today ate in so beastly and 
hoggish manner that we thought he would die of apoplexy. Find- 
ing himself so sick, he said the Spaniards had done him harm. 
This foolish idea made us very careful, because we knew that 
these savages, if they became ill after having eaten what others 
ate, even though one of themselves gave the food to them, be- 
lieve that the person who gave them to eat made them sick, 
and would try to revenge the wrong which they thought had been 
done them; but God saved him by causing him to vomit much 
of the food which he could not digest. 

“Ist day of September. Leaving San Ramon, going north, 
and traveling three leagues through small glens of good pasturage 
and thick growths of small oak, we came across eight Yutas, 
all on good horses, many of them, of the village to which we were 


*Lagunas equals Timpaiavats. A Ute divisi i 

? ats, ion formerly occupying the 
valley (of Utah Lake, the Spanish Forks, and the adjacent eames Utah 
ee PS equals Timpaiavats—F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American 
ndians. 
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going. They told us they were going to hunt; but we judged 
that they traveled in such numbers to show their strength, and to 
see if we were alone, or if other Spaniards came after us; know- 
ing from the night before that we were going to their village, 
it would not be customary for all of the men to leave at the same 
time, unless for the reason we have given. We proceeded with 
only the Laguna, descending a very rough mountain and enter- 
ing a beautiful valley in which there was a small river, on the 
banks of which was a forest of very high, straight pine trees, and 
among them some poplars that seemed to rival the height and 
straightness of the pines. Through this valley we traveled one 
league to the east, and arrived at a village composed of thirty 
wigwams. We stopped a mile below it on the banks of the river, 
and named our stopping place from San Antonio Martir. * * 

“As soon as we had stopped Father Fray Francisco Atanasio 
went to the village with the interpreter, Andres Muniz, to see the 
chief and the others who had remained with him; having saluted 
him and his sons affectionately, he asked that all the people might 
be summoned. The chief consented, and when all of both sexes 
had joined him, Father Atanasio announced to them the Gospel 
by the interpreter, who pointed out to them our guide and the 
Laguna. As soon as the Father began to talk to them, our guide 
interrupted the interpreter, in order to advise the Sabuaganas, as 
his countrymen, that they ought to believe all that the Father 
said, because it was all true. The other Laguna showed his 
pleasure by the attention which he gave to the speech of the 
Father. 

“Among the hearers was a deaf man, who, not knowing what 
was going on, asked what it was the father said; then the Laguna 
replied ‘the father says, that this which he shows to us, (it was a 
picture of the crucified Christ), is the only Lord of all, who lives 
in the highest heaven; and in order to please Him and to see 
Him, it is necessary to be baptized and to ask pardon of him.’ He 
showed how to ask pardon by crossing himself on the breast. 
It was a wonderful action for him, as he had probably never 
seen it done before, neither by the priest nor by the interpreter. 

“The Father, seeing the pleasure with which they heard him, 
then proposed to the chief, who at the time ruled the tribe, that if, 
after talking the matter over with his people he should be willing 
to receive baptism, we would come to instruct them and teach 
them how to live aright, in order to baptize them. He replied 
that he would submit it to his people; but all that afternoon he 
failed to give any evidence which would encourage us to believe 
that they accepted our proposition. The Father, rejoicing at the 
last one (the guide whom we had called Silvestre), and under- 
standing that he was known as Oso Colorado (Red Bear), he 
preached to all of them, explaining the difference that there is 
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between men and the brutes, the end for which each was created, 
and the evil there was in calling themselves after wild beasts, 
making themselves in this way equal to, and even inferior, to 
them. He continued by saying to the Laguna that in the future 
he would be called Francisco. 

“The others hearing this began to repeat the name, although 
with a great deal of effort, the Laguna himself being well pleased 
with his new name. It happened also that when the Father called 
to the chief that this one replied that he was not the holder of that 
office; that it belonged to a fine-looking young man who was 
present. Being asked if the young man was married, he replied 
that he was; that he had two wives. The young Indian was 
ashamed of this (the older one seemed to honor the young fellow 
as being a brother of a famous captain among the Sabaguanas, 
whom they called Yamputzi), and he tried to make out that he 
had only one wife. 

“From this it may be inferred that these savages had some 
idea or knowledge of the disgust that is caused among civilized 
men by one man having several wives at the same time. The Father 
took this as his text, and used the occasion for imparting instruc- 
tion upon this point, and of exhorting them that each should have 
only one wife. After all this had taken place we bought from them 
a little dried buffalo meat, giving in exchange strings of beads; and 
we also said to them that we would be glad if they would permit 
us to exchange some of our horses that were footsore for others 
of theirs. They assented to this. * * 


(p. 154) “2d day of September. Early in the morning the 
same people came, and in larger numbers than on yesterday afternoon. 
They reiterated the arguments they had used before, adding to them 
another and greater difficulty; because they dissuaded the Laguna 
from his intention of guiding us, and they compelled him to return 
to us that which we had paid him for guiding us to his country. 
After having argued more than an hour and a half, without per- 
suading the guide to take that which he had once received, and fulfil 
his promise to us, and without their ceasing to oppose us, we told 
them, with an earnestness that seemed fitting at such a juncture, that 
since the Laguna had voluntarily agreed to accompany us to his coun- 
try, and since they had placed so many difficulties in our way, we 
knew clearly and for a-certainty why they took away our guide, and 
why they impeded our progress, but that we would not turn back for 
anything they might do; that we would pursue our journey without 
any guide, even though the Laguna would not accompany us; and 
that they should understand that we no longer considered them to be 
our friends. On hearing this they were somewhat mollified, and the 
young man who has already been mentioned, brother of the captain, 
Yamputzi, addressed the others and said that since the way had been 
opened before us, and the Laguna had agreed to be our guide, it was 
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not just that we should be embarrassed in any way; and when he had 
ceased speaking of the matter another one, whom they called a 
chief, followed with the same exhortation. Then all said to the 
Laguna that he could no longer refuse to accompany us; but he no 
longer cared to do so, influenced by what they had already said. After 
much urging and flattery he received his pay, although with some 
hesitation, and agreed to go with us. 

“The village had already changed its location, and was moving 
towards the spot occupied by the chief, Yamputzi, at the time that 
we went out from the stony place of San Antonio Martir. We did 
not know what direction to take, because the guide who had repented 
of his bargain did not wish to go ahead, nor tell us the way. He 
remained near the village with the horse we had given him, on the 
pretext of looking for a saddle, we following where the Sabaguanas 
had gone, although not wishing to, because we desired to leave them. 
We charged the interpreter to get him away as soon as possible, and 
tried to encourage him. He did so, and all the Yutas having gone, 
the guide now showed us the road, and sent the interpreter to tell us 
to return where he was stopping. Here we found him bidding good- 
bye to his countrymen, who remained with the Sabaguanas, and they 
told him how to arrange the journey. 

“Along with the guide, Silvestre, we found here another Laguna, 
who wished to accompany us. As we had not known of his desire 
before, we had not provided a horse for him, and so as not to be longer 
detained, Don Juan Lain took him behind on his crupper. With great 
pleasure we left the road that led to the village, and with the two 
Lagunas, Silvestre and the boy that we named Joaquin, we proceeded 
oa our journey... “* = 

(p. 156) “3d day of September. * In many parts of the 
canyon there are little huts that show the Yutas have camped here. 
Following the bed of the ravine in which the stream is hidden (it 
can be seen from the northern bank) we traveled a league and a half 
to the northeast, and halted almost at the foot of a mountain which 
the Yutas called Nabuncari, naming the stopping place San Silvestre. 

“4th day of September. * By the southern bank and over a 
plain of wild-cane, we went some three-quarters of a league to the 
west, passing a bit of a mountain of pinon, and entered into another 
canebrake, where were three Yuta women and a child, preparing 
the small fruits that they had gathered along the streams and small 
rivers near by. We spoke to them, and they gave us some of their 
fruits, which were cherries, limes and pine nuts of this year’s growth. 
The cherries that are grown in these parts are very sour, but dried, as 
these Yutas prepare them, are of a sweet-sour, and very pleasant taste. 
We continued our journey, and having gone three and a half leagues 
to the west-northwest, from the said river, passing near cabins of the 
Yutas, in the opening of whose settlement is a large stone standing like 
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a washing stone, we entered a glen or small valley of good pas- 
turage. 

(p.158) “6th day of September. We left the plain and the river 
of San Rafael (Grand). 9". > 

(p. 159) “We overtook the rest, who were detained and were 
quarreling with the guide, and traveled two leagues to the northwest ; 
by leaving the road that led up the river to the west, and as it seemed 
straighter, he took us by another road that, entering a canyon, went 
directly north, telling us that although that road went through the 
canyon to the north, we would soon.turn to the west. Our compan- 
ions acquainted with the Yuta language tried to convince us that 
the guide, Silvestre, had taken us by that road, in order to confuse us 
by turns that would not take us forward, or to lead us into some 
ambuscade of Sabuaganas waiting for us. 

“Tn order to make us more suspicious of the guide, they assured 
us of their having heard many of the Sabuaganas in the village tell 
him to take us by the road that did not go by the lake, and that after 
going eight or ten days in useless turnings we would have to turn 
back. Although it was not altogether unlikely that some had said 
this, we did not believe that the guide would consent to it. Even 
though they had really succeeded in their design, none of our com- 
panions had ever told us anything like it, and they would have done 
so, because in the valley the people had not ceased to enlarge upon 
other obstacles which were less to be feared, and which, in any evil 
that might occur, they risked as much as we. 

“We well knew that going to the north it would be more round- 
about ; but Silvestre told us that he took us by that road because in the 
other there was a high, dangerous mountain, so we wished to follow 
his advise ; but all the company, except Don Juan Lain, urged us to 
go the other road, some because they feared unnecessarily the Com- 
aches, and others because in taking that direction their personal in- 
clinations did not in the least correspond with ours. At this time there 
arrived a Yuta-Sabuaguanas of the most northern tribe, and told us 
that the road to the north went very high up. So that we had to follow 
the west. Going two leagues to the west, and crossing another small 
river, we halted on its bank, naming the stopping place LaCon- 
traguia. * 

“There were three villages of Sabuaganas here, from which there 
came six men, and among them one who had just come from the 
Comanches-Yamparicas, where he had gone with four others to steal 
horses. He said that the Comanches had all gone away. These men 
left us and went by the River Napeste, or to the east, and we traveled 
on with our companions. These Sabuaganas were the last we saw. * * 

(p. 161) “8th day of September. We left the Natividad de 
aiiver of poadainine watt cine tae ene a oe 
stones we took a road over better ey fe fone Nena ie A 

yesterday, and went two 


(o,6) 
on 
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leagues and a half to the northwest over an extended plain of rising 
ground, and through some forests of poplar, arriving at a high ridge, 
trom which the guide, Silvestre, showed us the mountains, on the 
northern slope of which lived the Comanches-Yamparicas, that we 
saw to the north of the Sabuaganas, and on a point of the same 
mountain to west, he showed us, were his people. * * 

(p. 164) “13th day of September. About eleven o’clock in the 
morning we left the Arroyo del Cibolo over a plain that is at the foot 
of a small range which the Yutas and the Lagunas call Sabuagari; it 
extends from east to west, and one sees its white rocks from the high, 
rising plain that is in front of the Canyon Pintado. Going three 
leagues and three-quarters to the west, we arrived at a flow of water 
known to the guide, which is at the foot of the mountain almost at 
its western point; we continued in the same direction a quarter of 
a league, by a well-beaten path near to which, towards the south, 
rise two full springs of fine water, within a gunshot of each other, 
that we named the Fuentes de Santa Clara (the Fountains of Saint 
Clara). On account of the moisture they communicate to the small 
plain which they water and which absorbs them this land produces 
good and abundant pasturage. From here we traveled a league to 
the north-west, by the same trail, and crossed a stream that comes 
from the plain of the Fuentes, and in which are large tanks of water. 
From here, and on down, there is in its valley, which is broad and 
level, good and abundant pasturage. We crossed it again; we climbed 
several hills covered with small stones, and having journeyed two 
leagues to the northwest, we arrived at a large river, which we called 
the San Buenaventura. (Green River, Utah.) 

“This river of San Buenaventura is the largest that we have 
crossed and is the same one that Fray Alonso de Posada says, in 
his report, separates the Yuta nation from the Comanche, if we may 
judge by the description he gives of it, and the distance he says it is 
from Santa Fe. And it is certainly true that on the northeast and 
north it is the boundary line between these two peoples. Its course 
from this point is west-southwest; from the region above this point 
to where we now are its course is to the west. It forms a Junction 
with the river of San Clemente (White) ; but we do not know it 
it does so with other rivers previously mentioned. There is here a 
fine plain abounding in pasturage and fertile, arable land, provided 
it were irrigated, which might be, perhaps, a little more than a league 
in width, and some four or five leagues in length, entering in between 
two mountains; the space taking the form of a corral, and the moun- 
tains coming so close together that one can hardly distinguish the 
opening through which the river flows. The river can be crossed only 
at the one fording place, which our guide assured us was in this 
neighborhood, to the west of the mountain that stood farthest to the 
north,close to a range of hills composed of loose earth of a leaden color, 
and, in places, of a yellowish tinge. The bottom is full of small 
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stones, and the river so deep that the mules could not cross it except 
by swimming. We stopped on its southern bank about a mile from 
the ford. We called the stopping place the Vega de Santa Cruz 
(the Plain of the Holy Cross.”’)* * * 


AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 


Benjamin Harrison, Fort. Ten miles from Indianapolis. A 
United States Military Post named for President Benjamin 
Harrison. Lawrence, Indiana. 

Bennett, Fort. Stanley County, South Dakota. 

Bennett, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of the Potomac. Virginia. 


Benning, Fort. Southwest of Columbus; reservation adjoin- 
ing city limits. Georgia. 

Benson, Camp. Newport, Maine. 

Benson Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
north of the Potomac. Maryland. 


Bent’s Fort. On the Arkansas about seventy miles below 
the present city of Pueblo. Bent’s Fort was founded in 1829 
and was one of the most important places in the West for 
years. It was about 100 by 150 feet in size; at the time of Fre- 
mont’s visit it employed 80 to 100 men. Original fort destroyed 
by Indians in 1853 and new post established about thirty miles 
down the river. Colorado. 

Benton Barracks. St. Louis; established during the Re- 
bellion. Missouri. 

Benton, Fort (1846). On left bank of Missouri River. 
Established by the American Fur Company in 1846 and named 
after Senator Benton of Missouri. This fort replaced Fort Louis 
erected by the same company near Pabloy’s Island, a few miles 
below the new site, two years before. In the same year, 1846, 
another company started a rival trading post in the same locality, 
naming it Fort Campbell for the Campbells of St. Louis. In the 
early Catholic Church records Fort Benton was called Fort 
Benton, also Fort Campbell. It appears as Fort Benton up to 
1855, becomnig Fort Campbell in 1858. Fort Benton was incor- 
porated as a town in 1865. A little later it became the location of 
a military post. A few companies of United States troops were 
quartered here for several years. Gold was offered by traders at 


eA few miles north of Jensen, Utah, and directly south, in front of, and in 
plain view from, the Dinosaur National Monument or quarry; a short distance 
below the big bend in the stream from west to south. 
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Fort Benton in 1857. Following this clue gold was discovered 
in many sections in the vicinity. Chouteau County, Montana. 

Berkeley, Camp. Lagunitas, Marin County, California. 

Berkeley, Camp. Pineville, South Carolina. 

Berry, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of the Potomac. Arlington, Alexandria County, Virginia. 

Berthold, Fort (1845-62.) Near same site as Fort Atkinson 
(1859-68). Left bank of Missouri River, twenty-one miles below 
the mouth of Little Missouri, opposite mouth of “Dancing Bear 
River.” Blackwater, McLean County, North Dakota. 

Biddle, Camp. Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

Bidwell, Fort. Northeast part Modoc County. Surprise 
Valley, Siskiyou County, California, near upper lake. 

Bienvenue Barracks. Right bank of Bayou Bienvenue, about 
one mile from its mouth at Lake Borgne; built to defend pass to 
New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Biloxi, Fort. Established by French and formerly called 
Fort De Maurepas. Biloxi Bay. Mississippi. 

Bingham, Fort. Pleasantview, Juniata County, Pennsylvania. 
Built in 1749, by Samuel Bingham. Destroyed by Indians in 1756 
and rebuilt by Ralph Sterrett in 1760. 

Bingham, Fort. In 1851-52 Mayor Farr of Ogden divided the 
region around the present site of Ogden into districts. The first 
district organized outside the boundaries of Ogden City north of 
Ogden River, was called Bingham Fort District in which Bing- 
ham Fort was located. Bingham Fort District was later called 
Lynn. Farr’s Fort, Brown’s Fort, Kingdon’s Fort and Mount 
Fort were established at about the same time. Ogden, Weber 
County, Utah. 

Birdstail, Fort. Canada. 

Blackmore, Fort. Scott County, Virginia. ~ 

Blaisdell, Fort. One of the Rebel defenses before Peters- 
burg. Virginia. 

Blakely, Fort. Left bank of Blakely River opposite the 
mouth of Tensaw River. Built by Rebels to defend Mobile. 
Alabama. Alabama. 

Blees, Fort. Macon, Macon County, Missouri. 

Blenker, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, IE Gas 
south of the Potomac. Now Fort Reynolds. Virginia. 

Bliss, Fort. Left bank of the Rio Grande, near Franklin, 
Texas, and opposite El Paso, Mexico, (formerly El Paso Post). 
A United States Military Post. The strength and character 
of the garrison varies greatly according to conditions on the 
Border. In 1914 all mobile arms of the service were stationed at 
Fort Bliss. Fort Bliss Reservation, five miles northeast of) 


Paso. Texas. . 
Block House, The. The Block House was located in North- 
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western North Carolina at the end of the Wilderness Road. North 
Carolina. 

Blount, Fort. Also called Williamsburg. Smith County, 
‘Tennessee. 

Blue Mounds, Fort. One and one-half miles south of East 
Blue Mound. Established during Black Hawk War. Wisconsin. 

Boise, Fort. Thomas McKay built a temporary post for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company eight or ten miles above the mouth of 
the Reed or Boise River. This fort was a simple log structure 
and the first trading post within the present limits of Idaho. 
The Whitmans were entertained here in 1836. Reverend H. H. 
Spaulding preached a sermon at the request of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company officials on the occasion of the Whitmans’ visit to the 
post, Reverend Spaulding being a member of the party. This 
was the second sermon preached within the boundaries of present 
Idaho. The first sermon preached within the present limits of 
Idaho was delivered by Reverend Jason Lee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Fort Hall two years before. In 1837 or 1838 
the site of Fort Boise was changed by Francis Payette and a new 
fort was built on the east side of the Snake River about one mile 
north of the mouth of the Boise River. The second, or what may 
be called permanent Fort Boise was built of mud. In 1853 un- 
usually high waters of the Snake River washed the second Fort 
Boise away and it was abandoned in 1855. The second Fort 
Boise was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company to take business 
away from Fort Hall erected in 1834. In 1836, however, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company acquired Fort Hall by purchase and Fort 
Hall superseded Fort Boise in importance as a trading post. The 
second Fort Boise was one of the most celebrated stopping points 
on the Oregon Trail reached after a long dry journey over the 
Snake River plains. In July, 1863, the United States Government 
began the construction of what may be called the third Fort 
Boise. This post was situated on a plateau overlooking the site 
of the present city of Boise. The third Fort Boise was built by 
a company of Oregon cavalry under the direction of Major 
Pinkney Lugenbeel. The situation of the third post was not only 
beautiful but strategic. The Oregon Trail ran close to it and 
the Boise Basin and Owyhee mining district, which the Fort 
was built to protect, was connected with it by trail. Idaho. 

Bolling Field (District of Washington). Two miles south 
of the capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Bonneville, Fort (1832). Bonneville’s first camp made in 
the winter of 1832-33. At the mouth of Carmen Creek a little 
north of the present town of Salmon, Lemhi County. The second 
camp made that winter was in Swan Basin, Idaho. 


Boone, Fort. Near Frankfort, Kentucky. Built duri h 
Civil War. Kentucky. y ut during the 


» 
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Boone’s, Fort. This fort was at the end of one of the main 
branches of the Wilderness Road, the other branch running 
to Louisville, Kentucky. Later called Boonesborough, Kentucky. s 

Borden, Camp. Ontario, Canada. 3 

Bornwell, Fort. Craven County, North Carolina. 

Boston Q. M. Intermediate Dept. Army Base. Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. . 
Bouis, Fort. Same as Fort Defiance (1845). South Da- 

ota. 

Bouis, Post. North Dakota. 

Bowie, Camp. Military Post located near Tucson. Supplies 
were shipped in from Fort Yuma. Tucson was the headquar- 
ters of the Military District. Arizona. 

Bowie, Camp. Fort Worth. Cochise County (mail Bowie) 
and Pima County (mail Dos Cabezos). Apache Pass. Texas. 

Bowyer, Fort. Site of present Fort Morgan, Mobile Point. 
This post was built by General Wilkinson in April, 1813. It 
was garrisoned by General Jackson with 160 men under Major 
William Lawrence and unsuccessfully attacked by the British 
on September 14, 1814. It was again attacked by the British on 
February 8, 1815, and surrendered to them on February 11, 1815. 
Later Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay. Alabama. 

Boyd, Camp. On Fort Bliss Reservation. Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Boyle, Fort. Muldraugh’s Hill, northern boundary, between 
Marion and Green Counties; built during the Rebellion. Ken- 
tucky. 

Braden, Fort. Temporary post on the left bank of the 
Ocklockonee River, on the Tallahasse road eighteen miles south- 
west of that city. Florida. 

Brady, Fort. Fort Brady was located on the site of a former 
Indian Village named Bowating where some 2,000 Algonquin In- 
dians lived. Bowating was later called Sault Ste. Marie. The 
French and Indians maintained a garrison here until about 
1762. In 1820 General Louis Cass visited the fort and hauled 
the British flag down, putting up the flag of the United States. 
Colonel Hugh Brady occupied the post in 1822 and built a can- 
tonment. The present site of the post was selected by General 
Philip H. Sheridan. Right bank of Sault Sainte Marie, at the 
“Falls.” The post contains seventy-five acres. In 1914 an in- 
fantry detachment constituted the garrison. About one mile 
west of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. re 

Bragg, Fort. Two miles north of Noyar River and fifty miles 
south of the Mendocino. Named for General Braxton Bragg who 
succeeded Captain U. S. Grant at this post. On Mendocino In- 
dian Reservation. Mendocino County, California. _ 

Bragg, Fort. Ten miles northwest of Fayettsville. Artil- 
lery camp. North Carolina. 
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Branch, Camp. Cummings, Humpton County, South Caro- 
lina. 

Branch, Fort. Gibson County, Indiana. 

Branch, Fort. Logan County, West Virginia. 

Brandon House (1794). Hudson Bay Company, Canada. 

Brank, Camp. Green Ridge, Pettis County, Missouri. 

Brasseau’s Houses. Trading posts. Montana. 

Brasseaux, Fort (1822). South Dakota. 

Brazos River, Post on. At Phantom Hill, two hundred and 
fifty miles northwest of Austin. (See Fort Phantom Hill). 
hexas: 

Breckinridge, Fort. At the junction of the Aravaypa and 
San Pedro rivers. Formerly Fort Aravaypa (Arivaipa), now 
Fort Grant, New Mexico (old boundary) Graham County. Ar- 
izona. 

Bremerton Washington Naval Station. Reached by steamer 
from Seattle. Washington. 

Brewerton, Fort. Onondaga County. Present town of Brew- 
erton. New York. 


Bridger, Fort. Valley of Black’s Fork, one hundred miles 
east of Salt Lake City. Established summer of 1843 by James 
Bridger. Bridger founded the fort in Mexican territory. Bridg- 
er’s original fort occupied a space of about two acres. The site 
is known but the buildings obliterated (1923). Part of the cob- 
blestone wall built by the Mormons was in existence in 1923. The’ 
cobblestone wall referred to above, a cattle corral, and other 
improvements were made by the Mormons in 1855. In 1857 
the fort was burned by the Mormons on the approach of John- 
ston’s Army. In November of the same year it was leased by the 
United States Government by Captain John H. Dickerson. Fort 
Supply was located on Smith’s Fork twelve miles from Fort 
Bridger. Camp Scott was three miles below Fort Bridger on 
Black’s Fork. In 1858 Fort Bridger was the headquarters station 
for a mail and passenger stage line. In 1860 it was made a pony 
express station. In March, 1861, it was also made a home station 
for the Overland Stage Line and the same year the pony express 
stables were turned over to the Overland Stage Line. In 1866 
Wells Fargo & Company maintained headquarters at Fort Brid- 
ger. The Union Pacific, completed in 1869, absorbed the 
stage business. The post was garrisoned by troops from 
1857 to 1878. From 1878 to 1880 the post was without a garrison. 
In 1883 the post was rehabilitated to care for an enlarged garrison. 
Troops were withdrawn in November, 1890. In 1923 many of 
the buildings used by the military were in a fair state of pres- 
ervation. Officers’ row, the parade grounds and the general lay- 
out were easily recognized. One of the post buildings was used as 
a hotel at that time. Judge Carter succeeded Bridger, aside 
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from Mormon and military occupancy noted above. His heirs 
own the property at present (1928). Camp Scott was located 
near Fort Bridger. Fort Bridger was included in the early 
boundaries of Utah. Uinta County, Wyoming. 

Brook, Fort. Head of Tampa Bay, east of the mouth of 
Hillsboro River at Tampa, Florida. Tampa, Hillsborough Coun- 
ty, Florida. 

Brooke, Fort Frank. Head of Dead Man’s Bay, on right bank 
of the Esteinhatchee (Steinhatchee) River. LaFayette County, 
Florida. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard. New York. 

Brooks Field. Seven miles southeast of San Antonio, Texas. 

Brooks, Fort. Temporary work in Florida War, on the left 
bank of the Ocklawaha River, north of the mouth of Orange 
Lake Creek. Florida. 

Brooks, Fort. Orange Springs, Marion County, Florida. 

Bross, Fort. One of the Rebel defenses Petersburg, Virginia. 

Brown, Fort. See Plattsburg Barracks. New York. 

Brown, Fort. At the junction of the Auglaize and Little 
Auglaize Rivers, Paulding County, fifteen miles south of Fort 
Defiance, Ohio. 

Brown, Fort. Left bank of the Rio Grande, Brownsville, op- 
posite Matamoras, Mexico. This fort was built by General 
Taylor during the Mexican War. Turned over to the Interior 
Department in 1911. Brownsville, Texas. 

Browne, Fort. Temporary work constructed in Florida War, 
ten miles due east of Pilatka, on St. John’s River. Florida. 

Brown’s Fort. Miles Goodyear obtained a grant of land 
from the Mexican Government in 1841. Under this he claimed 
the tract of land beginning at Weber Canyon, following the base 
of the mountains north to the Hot Springs, thence west to Great 
Salt Lake along the shore to a point opposite Weber Canyon and 
thence back to the beginning. This land extended about eight 
miles north and south and from the base of the mountains east to 
the shores of Salt Lake on the west. Goodyear built a picket 
fort and a few log houses on land now occupied by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company in Ogden. Goodyear was living at the 
fort with a few mountaineers and half-breed Indians when Cap- 
tain James Brown of the Mormon Battalion arrived. Captain 
Brown purchased all of his rights for the sum of $3,000.00. Cap- 
tain Brown established a colony at Ogden in the Spring of 1848 
and located in this section. The fort built by Goodyear and later 
occupied by the Mormons was renamed Brown’s Fort. Farr’s 
Fort, Bingham Fort, Mount Fort and Kingdon’s Fort were in 
the same vicinity. Ogden, Utah. 

Browning, Fort (1869-70). Montana. 

Brule, Fort. Montana. 
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Buchanan, Fort. Near Calabasas Ranch, forty-five miles 
southeast of Tucson. Mail from Nogales. Arizona. 

Buckeye, Fort. Source of the Esteinhatchee River; tempor- 
ary work in the Florida War. (See Fort Barker). Florida. 

Buffalo Barracks. Erected at Buffalo during Canada Border 
disturbances. On the eastern extremity of Lake Erie. (See Fort 
Porter). New York. 

Buffalo, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of the Potomac. Virginia. 

Buffalo Grove, Fort. Erected during the Black Hawk War. 
Ihnots. 

Buford Camp. Junction of the Snake and Bruneau Rivers. 
Idaho. 

Buford, Fort (1866). Left bank of the Missouri River, five 
miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone River. Mail Willis- 
ton. Williams County, North Dakota. 


Buford, Fort John. Near Lodge~Pole Creek Route, two 
miles east of Big Laramie. (Lodge Pole Creek is in Perkins 
County. Big Laramie not on maps consulted. Apparently in 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation). South Dakota. 

Bullis Camp. “Beckman, Pexas. 

Bunker Hill, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. 
C., north of the Potomac. District of Columbia. 

Burgwin Cantonment. Near the source of the Rio Grande, 
nine miles north of Taos. New Mexico. 

Burke, Camp. Angelica, New York. 

Butler, Camp. Established during the Civil War. Illinois. 

Butler, Fort. Left bank of St. John’s River, opposite Volusia; 
temporary post established in the Florida War. Florida. 

Butler, Fort. Donaldsonville, right bank of the Mississippi, 
east side of the mouth of Bayou Lafourche. (Built during the 
Rebellion.) Louisiana. 

Butler, Fort. San Miguel County, Tucumcari, New Mexico. 

Byington, Fort. One of the defenses of Knoxville, west of 
the city and north of the Holston River. Tennessee. 

Caban, Fort. Stood at mouth of Panca Creek (“Ponca” 
Creek flows into the Missouri River at a point about 5 miles east 
of Verde in the northwestern part of Knox County). Nebraska. 

Cadotts’ House (1798). Northwest Company. Minnesota. 

Cady, Camp. Fort Mojave road, one hundred and fifty miles 
west of Wilmington. California. 

Cahokia, Fort. Across river from junction of Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers; in Madison County. Illinois. 

Calgary, Fort. Canada. 

Calhoun, Fort. Right bank of the Missouri River, seventeen 
miles above Omaha City. Formerly Fort Atkinson. Site of 
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old “Council Bluffs” of Lewis and Clark. Present town of Fort 

Calhoun on same site. Washington County. Nebraska. 
Calhcun, Fort. Rip-Raps, Hampton Roads, mouth of James 

River (now Fort Wool). Virginia. : 

Call Field. Wichita Falls, Texas. 

_ Call Fert. Temporary fort on the right bank of Santa Fe 
River, eight miles due north from Newmansville. Florida. 

Call’s Fort. Near Bear River City. Built by Anson Call, a 
Mormon Pioneer. Station on Utah and Idaho Northern Rail- 
road. Box Elder County, Utah. 

Cameron Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, north 
of the Potomac. District of Columbia. 

Cameron, Camp. Military post located near Tucson. Sup- 
plies were shipped in from Fort Yuma. Tucson was the head- 
quarters of the Military District of this section. Arizona. 

Cameren. Camp. Feot of Santa Rita Mountains. fifteen miles 
northwest of Tubac. Arizona. 

Cameron, Fort. On January 12, 1872, C. M. Hawley, Associ- 
ate Justice of the Second Territorial Judicial District of Utah, 
addressed a letter to General Ord, commanding the military de- 
no-tment of the Platte. recommending the establishment of a 
military post in southern Utah. General Ord transmitted this 
letter with his recommendations to Secretary of War Belknap. 
Act ng on these suggestions a battalion consisting of companies 
E, G, I, and D, 14th United States Infantry, under command of 
Colonel Wilkins, established a temporary camp in May, 1872. 
The soldiers were at first quartered in tents along the Beaver 
River. The barracks were built in 1873. The site of Post Cam- 
eron was selected by General Ord and was first called the “Post 
of Beaver.”” On July 1, 1874, by order of General Sheridan, the 
name was changed to Fort Cameron in honor of Colonel James 
Cameron, an officer from New York who was killed during the 
Civil War on July 21, 1861. General Sheridan visited Fort 
Cameron in 1882. After this visit General Sheridan recom- 
mended that the War Department sell the buildings, in which 
about $200,000 had been invested, to the highest bidder at auction 
and this was done. John R. Murdock and _his- associates 
purchased Fort Cameron on April 30th, 1883, for $4,800. The 
first purchase did not include the land but Mr. Murdock later 
obtained title to the land also. A branch of Brigham Young 
Academy was established at Fort Cameron. It ran under the 
name of Beaver Branch until 1911 when the name was changed 
to Murdock Academy in honor of Mr. Murdock. Murdock 
Academy used part of the old buildings and erected some 
new ones. Murdock Academy was abandoned in May, 1925. Two 
miles northeast of Beaver, Beaver County, Utah. — 

Camp Augur. (See Fort Washakie). Wyoming. 
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Camp Biddle. (See Carlisle Barracks). Pennsylvania. 

Camp Bowie. (See Bowie, Camp). Arizona. 

Camp Chehalis. (See Chehalis, Fort). Washington. 

Camp Coldwater. (See Fort Snelling). Minnesota. 

Camp Floyd. Established in 1858 by General Albert Sidney 
Johnston. Forty-four miles southwest of Salt Lake City. Later 
called Fort Crittenden. Fairfield, Utah County, Utah. 

Camp Ord. (See Apache, Fort). Arizona. 

Campbell, Fort. (See Benton, Fort). Montana. 

Campo. Post of Southern California Border District. Cali- 
fornia. 

Canby, Fort. Temporary fort established in Navajo Country. 

Rehoboth, McKinley County, New Mexico. 

Canby, Fort. Military Post. (1864). Subpost of Fort Stev- 
ens, ten miles from Fort Stevens, mouth of Columbia River. 
Originally called Fort Cape Disappointment—name changed to 
Canby in honor of officer killed in Modoc war. Troops with- 
drawn in 1905-06 while rebuilding. Coast Artillery post in 1914. 
Illwaco, Pacific County, Washington. 

Cape Disappointment, Fort. Mouth of Columbia River. 
(See Fort Canby). Washington. 

Cape May (Aviation). Cape May, New Jersey. 

Capron, Fort. Right bank of Indian River opposite Indian 
River Inlet. Florida. 

Caribou, Camp. Wilson Mills, Maine. 

Carillon, Fort. An old French fort at Ticonderoga. In 1759 
an English force under General Amherst advanced from Ticon- 
deroga toward Fort Carillon. The French, afraid to make a 
stand, destroyed the fort and retreated down the lake to Fort 
Frederic, on Crown Point. New York. 

Carlin, Camp. Cheyenne, Laramie County, Wyoming. 


Carlisle Barracks. Near Carlisle (Cavalry School for Prac- 
tice). This post is one of the oldest in the country, having been 
founded on its present site early in the Revolutionary War. The 
principal early buildings were built in 1777 by Hessian prisoners. 
Camp Biddle was maintained at Carlisle during part of the Civil 
War. This place was raided on July 1, 1863, by Brigadier General 
Fitzhugh Lee and Major General J. E. B. Stuart. Pennsylvania. 

Carlstrom Field. Seven miles southeast of Arcadia, Florida. 
Carlstrom Field. Florida. 


Carney, Fort. On east bank of Tombigbee River in southern 
section of Clarke county. Alabama. 

Caroline, Fort. In 1564 French Huguenots, under Rene de 
Laudonniere, landed at or near the site of St. Augustine, Florida 
and erected Fort Caroline. On September 8th, 1565 Menendez landed 
at the same place and built Fort San Augustin and then destroyed 
Fort Caroline and massacred its inhabitants. St. Augustine, Florida. 
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| Carroll, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, southeast 
from Giesboro’ Point. District of Columbia. 

Carroll, Fort. Right bank of the northeast branch of Pease 
Creek ; temporary fort established in the Florida War. Florida. 

Carroll, Fort. On the Patapsco River, eight miles below 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Carruthers Field. Fort Worth, Texas. 

Cascades, Fort. Military Post. Right bank of Columbia 
River, below the rapids. Washington. 

Casey, Fort. Temporary fort at Charlotte Harbor. Florida. 

Casey, Fort. Five miles from Port Townsend and fifty-three 
miles from Seattle. In 1914 the garrison consisted of three com- 
panies of coast artillery. It is one of our important coast de- 
fenses. Washington. 

Casimir, Fort. An old Dutch fort built by Peter Stuyvesant 
in 1651 on the Delaware River on the site’ of the present New 
Castle, New Castle County. New Castle was the landing place 
of William Penn in 1682. Delaware. 

Caspar, Fort. Platte Bridge, left bank of North Fork of 
Platte River. Casper, Wyoming. 

Cass, Fort (1832-35). (Same as Tollock’s Fort). This trad- 
ing post was located three miles below the Big Horn on the 
Yellowstone River. This post was at one time under Samuel 
Tollock formerly with the Rocky Mountain Company. Fort Cass 
belonged to the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. Montana. 

Cass, Fort. Temporary fort established in Creek War. Ten- 
nessee. 

Cass, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., south 
of the Potomac. Virginia. 

Cassville, Fort. Founded in Black Hawk War. Near site 
of present town of Cassville on east bank of the Mississippi River. 
Wisconsin. 

Castine Battery. East side of Penobscot Bay, entrance to 
Castine Harbor and Penobscot River, nine miles from Belfast on 
the opposite bank. Maine. 

Castle Garden. New York. 

Castle Pickney. On Island at mouth of Cooper River. South 
Carolina. 

Castle William (See Fort Independence). New York. 

Caswell, Fort. East end of Oak Island, mouth of Cape Fear 
River. North Carolina. 

Caswell, Fort. Thirty-five miles from Southport by rail and 
twenty-seven miles from Wilmington. North Carolina. 

Cedar, Fort. Same as Fort Recovery (1822-23). South 


Dakota. 
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Cedar, Fort. West of Lehi on one of the roads across Cedar 
Valley to Fairfield. Built as protection against the Indians. Lat- 
ter-day Saints’ Meeting House stands in old enclosure. Utah 
County, Utah. 

Center, Fort. Temporary fort on the left bank of the Thia- 
thlopopkahatchie, three miles from its mouth on the Okeechobee 
Lake. Florida. 

Chadbourne, Fort. Near left bank of Oak Creek about sev- 
enteen miles above its junction with the Colorado. Coke County. 
Wexas: 

Chambly, Fort. About thirty miles east of Montreal. British 
Post in Revolutionary War. Canada. 

Champlain Arsenal. Vegennes, Addison County, Vermont. 

Chandler Field. Essington, Pennsylvania. 

Chanute Field. One mile southeast of Rantoul, Illinois. 

Chaplin, Fort. -One of the defenses of Washington, south- 
east from Benning’s Bridge. District of Columbia. 

Chapultepec. (Fortified hill and castle). A small hill, three 
miles southwest of the city of Mexico, rising about 150 feet above 
the surrounding plain. In the war between Mexico and the 
United States the hill was strongly fortified by the Mexicans and 
was the scene of the last serious conflict of the war on September 
12-13, 1847. Mexico. 

Chardon, Fort (1843-44). Montana. 

Charles, Fort. Montana. 

Charles, Old Fort. This post was located on Parris Island, 
South Carolina and was built in 1562 by Jean Ribault. It was 
situated on Means Creek which opens into the mouth of what 
is known as Beaufort River, just west by south of Marsh Island, 
The Fort was restored through Congressional assistance. <A 
bill was passed in June, 1924, authorizing approximately $10,000 
to be used in this connection. “Old Fort Charles was situated 
on a small island in Archer’s Creek, a few miles from the present 
town of Beaufort, South Carolina.”—Library of American His- 
tory, edited by Edward S. Ellis. South Carolina. 

Charleston Arsenal. Charleston, South Carolina. 

Charleston Ordinance Reserve Depot. One mile east of 
North Charleston, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Charleston Port Terminal. Charleston, South Carolina. 

Charlotte, Fort. Also called Fort Conde. Mobile, Alabama 

Charlotte, Fort. (Old and effaced). Mobile, Alabama. 

Charlotte, Fort. Canada. 

_Chartres, Fort. Mouth of Kaskaskia. Short distance south 
of Fort Cahokia. Prairie du Rocher, Randolph County, Illinois. 


Chase, Camp. Near Columbus; established during the Re- 
bellion. Franklin County, Ohio. ed during the Re 
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Salt Lake City 
WILLIAM S. McCORNICK, 
Salt Lake City 
HARRY F. McCUNE, 
Nephi 
EMMA J. McVICKER, 
Salt Lake City 
AQUILLA NEBEKER, 
Laketown 
JOHN BARRY, 
Cedar City 
ORLANDO W. POWERS, 
Salt Lake City 
CHARLES W. PENROSE, 
Salt Lake City 


ARTHUR PRATT, 
Salt Lake City 

FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS, 
Ogden 

FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS, 
Salt Lake City 


MORRIS L. RITCHIE, 
Salt Lake City 


CHARLES R. SAVAGE, 
Salt Lake City 


LEWIS eR. SHURTLIBPE, 
Ogden 

ELIAS A. SMITH, 
Salt Lake City 

GRANT HF. SMITH, 
Salt Lake City 

JOHN HENRY SMITH, 
Salt Lake City 

JOSEPH BD. SMITH, 
Logan 


ABRAHAM O. SMOOT, 
Provo 


GEORGE W. THATCHER, 
Logan 


MATH, THOMAS, 


Farmington 


EMMELINE B. WELLS, 
Salt Lake City 
BARRY WRIDE, 
Provo 
HEBER M. WELLS, 
Salt Lake City 
HORACE G ‘WHITNEY, 
Salt Lake City 


ORSON F. WHITNEY, 
Salt Lake City 


EVERETT W. WILSON, 
Salt Lake City 


PARLEY L. WILLIAMS, 
Salt Lake City 


JOHN R. WINDER, 
Salt Lake City 


ALFALES YOUNG, 
Salt Lake City 


RICHARD W. YOUNG, 
Salt Lake City 


CHARLES S. ZANE, 
Salt Lake City 


WASHAKIE, SHOSHONE CHIEF 


